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The manner in which Mr. Baldwin's mind reacted to events was perhaps best shown in a speech which he delivered at Hull.  He made an appeal for tariffs which was consistent in point of principle but gave even clearer indication of the policy to which he was committing himself.   His fear of party politics by that time was great enough to have led him to make any suggestion, however immature, provided it was agreeable to every shade of opinion. He wished to appoint a permanent Tariff Commission. And once more he confessed that it ought "to be above Party politics." He saw the necessity for a well-paid personnel which would be similar to the judicial bench. The idea was laudable but the efficacy of the scheme had ultimately to depend on the manner in which it was brought into operation.   That Mr. Baldwin knew himself to be incapable  of enforcing his intentions other than by compromise was becoming more clear.   Whether the Conservative leader would rise above Party politics with a national plan or sink below Party politics with a national compromise had to depend on his motive.  That motives are always in politics more material than the actual facts was later to be revealed. After abolishing a Coalition in 1922 and inveighing against the prospects of another in 1930, Mr. Baldwin's excuse in 1931 was somewhat lame.
"I do not believe/1 he said, "a National Government on wartime lines necessary or possible for the present tasks, but I am prepared to co-operate gladly with men to whatever party they have belonged in the past, who recognise the first essential step in the safeguarding of our own markets and the promotion as far as possible of economic unity in the Empire.'1
Superficially, no statement could have appeared more plausible. No unbiassed student of the country's economic affairs could have gainsaid the need for tariffs and political